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DANCES OF THE JEMEZ PUEBLO INDIANS. 

By Albert B. Reagan. Mora, Wash. 

HPHE Jemez pueblo Indians are a semicivilized tribe residing 
-*- in the northwestern part of New Mexico, about sixty miles 
southwest of Santa Fe and fifty miles north of Albuquerque. 
They, like their pueblo neighbors, differ in many characteristics 
from the nomadic tribes, devoting their attention principally to the 
cultivation of the soil and the raising of stock. They live in 
houses built of stone or sun-dried brick. 

They have a division of labor, the women doing the house 
work, the men the work in the fields. 

Their civilization dates back to a period anterior to the arrival 
of the Spaniards; and, owing to their isolation and manner of liv- 
ing, they still retain their ancient language, customs, superstitions, 
and religion, though all of them talk the Mexican language and are 
adherents of the holy Roman Catholic church. 

These Indians are religious in the extreme; every move, every 
voluntary act, even the smoking of a cigarette, is performed with 
some religious end in view. They are worshipers of nature, and 
they endow each object with its counterpart spirit. The sun, moon, 
stars, clouds, lightning, rainbow and snake are their chief objects 
of worship. Symbols of these objects of worship are painted on their 
dancing regalia and in their dwellings, secret apartments, and re- 
ligious halls. In front of these symbols they pray and sprinkle 
corn-pollen or meal, usually morning, noon, and evening, they be- 
lieving that the symbols have the power to carry the prayers of 
the children of men to the deities they represent. 

Halls are built by these people for the purpose of worship, and 
many of their dwellings have secret religious (dark) rooms in 
them ; besides, many of the houses have blind closets. In the lat- 
ter the things of a religious character, which the Jemez does not 
desire the public to see, are stored away and sealed up till needed 
again in religious worship. In the dark room are the altars, the 
idols, and many symbolic drawings and paintings. In this room 
also, lying beneath the sacred symbols, are bunches of the downy 
eagle feathers, so sacred to the aborigines of the region. Among 
these bunches of feathers, bowls of sacred dust — corn pollen and 
meal — are setting. In this room the "family worship" is carried 
on, and in it the oldest woman of the family sprinkles the sacred 
-16 
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dust three times a day in front of the symbols and idols, the latter 
being crude figures of men and animals, carved out of wood or 
stone. 

The halls of worship are large, rectangular, flat-roofed buildings, 
the inside walls of which are decorated with symbolic paintings of 
the greater and lesser deities of the Jemez tribe. Before these sa- 
cred emblems the "cacique," or sun priest, sprinkles the sacred 
dust, and prays both at the beginning and at the close of any 
special ceremony. In front of these same paintings the dancers 
and clowns train themselves for special occasions, and from their 
presence they emerge from the building to dance and perform be- 
fore the public in the plaza, and to their presence they return at 
the close of the public ceremony, to be sprinkled with the sacred 
meal and to receive the blessings of the gods. 

While United States Indian farmer at Jemez, in 1899 and 1900, 
I visited each of the halls of worship (estufas) at will, being with 
the Indians in them as many as six nights in the week. I also ex- 
amined the blind closets and secret rooms in their dwellings, and 
visited their open-air performances held during my sojourn there. 
Thus was I enabled to see many things of interest. Among these 
were their dances. Observations on these I give below. 

THE MASKED DANCE. 

One morning soon after I went to Jemez an "Ahoo, ahoo, ahoo, 
ahoo, ahoo," broke the stillness of the morning air. A masked 
sun-dance was commencing. The "Ahoo, ahoo, ahoo," grew louder 
and louder and became a more basic, hideous sound, as sixteen 
strange-looking creatures issued, one after another, from the pas- 
sageway in the roof of the rectangular sun-house. They were the 
clowns that, according to the Jemez belief, represent the principal 
gods, the sun, the moon, the morning star, and the evening star, on 
all special religious occasions. All of these clowns were gaudily 
dressed. All had conspicuous head ornaments, and all wore circu- 
lar masks some eight inches in diameter. On these were painted 
the gods they respectively represented, together with paintings of 
clouds, of lightnings, and of snakes. 

The arms of these clowns were naked. They wore leggings and 
moccasins tinged in red. Their yellow-painted bodies were wrapped 
in richly colored blankets or robes, on which were embroidered, in 
characteristic colors, figures of the sun, of the moon, of the great 
stars, of the good and evil snakes, of the rainbow in the west and 
the rainbow in the east, and of the four pillars of clouds — the 
steps from earth to heaven — all making a fantastic display. 
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The head ornament usually consisted of eagle feathers so ar- 
ranged on a buckskin covering as to represent the spread tail of a 
bird with reverse side presented to the front. Back of this fan of 
feathers were paintings of the greater gods, whose outlines were 
formed with tiny images, beads of turquoise, and shells of various 
kinds. 

The masks, with respect to the figures painted on them, were 
four of a Kind. The symbol which the wearer represented occu- 
pied the central position on the mask. These central figures con- 
sisted of a disk surrounded by concentric bands in the sun and 
moon drawings and by points in the star symbols. The disks of 
all the figures were red, except those of the moon, which were 
white. The inner band of the sun was black, the outer was com- 
posed of rays of red alternating with outer spaces of yellow. Prom 
this outer band there projected darts in red ; one to the right, one 
to the left, one toward the heavens above, and*one toward the earth 
beneath. The white disk of the moon was surrounded by a wide 
yellow ring. From it four groups of peculiar-looking figures pro- 
jected, one toward each of the four cardinal points when the mask 
is laid flat on the ground, with one of the groups extending in a 
cardinal direction. The Jemez Indians suppose that these groups 
represent the rays of the moon. Each group consisted of two yel- 
low figures inclined at a small angle from the perpendicular and 
from each other. Each of these terminated at its outer end in a 
blue disk. The whole looked much like a half-burned cigar, the 
blue disk representing the ashy end. The stars were four-pointed. 
The points of the morning star were black, those of the evening 
star yellow. The disks of all the central symbols were god faces. 
The eyes were triangular in shape, the mouth rectangular. Both 
the eyes and the mouth were painted black. The outer figures on 
the masks were at the right and at the left of the central emblem. 
The drawings on the one side were the counterparts of those on the 
other. The four pillars of clouds, painted black, projected out and 
extended as a succession of steps along the rim of the mask almost 
from its lower part, as the mask is worn, to its upper part. Prom 
these cloud-pillars, or i( steps from earth to heaven," as the Jemez 
believe them to be, four figures, painted in striking and character- 
istic colors, extend, one from each cloud projection in toward the 
controlling symbol. The upper figurere presented the bolt light- 
ning ; the next lower a red, zigzag-bodied snake, having a blue head 
from which a horn curved backwards like a goat's horn. This 
figure is the emblem of evil. It is the Indian devil, Sawah. The 
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third from the top was a sinuously curved yellow figure which ter- 
minated in three green buds. It was drawn to represent the flash 
or heat lightning, which the Jemez believe is the god of bloom. 
The lower figure was zigzag, a blue-bodied snake, having a green 
head, with horn turning backwards, similar to that of the red snake 
above described. This snake is the representative of good. It is 
considered by the Indians as the producer of rain, as being the 
genius of the watercourses. 
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The " Morning Star " in one of the 
dwellings at Jemez. ( By per- 
mission of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology.) 



The dancing skirt and belt. 



As soon as the god representatives had descended from the roof 
of the estufa they began to dance and crow-hop about, keeping up 
their ear-grating "ahooing" all the time. This they did for about 
ten minutes. Then they began to march around the village, if 
march it can be called. They advanced in a long, drawn-out 
column. Some crow-hopped it along; some jumped like a man, 
others like a frog; some walked with a cane, mimicking an old man; 
the cane was tri-colored in red, yellow, and green. Some, leaning 
forward on short canes, walked on all fours. Others strutted about 
like a turkey-gobbler. Occasionally all stopped a moment to pose. 
In this act they usually stood half erect, threw their hips back- 
wards, contorted their bodies, and brought their heads in a position 
so that the circular mask presented a full front to the god of day, 
or to his place of rising. At the same time they prolonged the 
"ahooing" and gave it an emphatic accent. In this manner did 
they march and pose till they had encircled the whole village and 
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returned to the public square in front of the estufa. From that 
time on they mingled with the populace in the streets and plaza, 
feasted, danced, crow-hopped, or posed, as the "spirit moved" each 
individual or the whole group collectively till the close of the dance. 

Soon after the god-clowns had begun their march around the 
village twelve men, dressed or undressed, as each one's fancy dic- 
tated, their faces whitened with paint, issued from the estufa, and 
began to chant a rude rhythmic shouting in the minor key ; the 
time was beaten with a single stick on a drum made from a hollow 
log. These musicians advanced in a body through the plaza, keep- 
ing time with their feet and gesticulating in a manner intended to 
convey the meaning of their song. 

As soon as the musicians were far enough from the estufa to 
give room, the dancers issued from that house and formed a fan- 
tastic procession in double column, two men abreast, then two 
women, and so alternating till the procession was completed. The 
men stamped and the squaws tripped lightly, but all were keeping 
time. They presented a weird appearance, tricked out in their 
gaudy apparel and ornamented with flashy trinkets. The hair of 
the men was worn loosely; tufts of feathers fluttered over their fore- 
heads; while around their necks and dangling over their naked 
chests were strings of shell beads, turquoises, bright pebbles, feld- 
spar, obsidian — anything, in short, that glitters and shines. Fas- 
tened about the waist and reaching nearly to the knee, a rude kilt- 
like garment, dancing skirt made of buckskin or sacking, hung and 
flapped. It was ornamented with an embroidery of red and black 
threads. Below the knee, garters of buckskin, stained red, yellow, 
and blue, formed a fringe, to which were attached tortoise-shells 
and rattles. The ankles were encased with strips of black and 
white fur. From the waist a fox skin hung, fastened at the back 
and reaching almost as low as the heel. Each man carried a tuft 
of hawk's feathers in his left hand, while the right grasped a rattle* 
fashioned from a gourd, partly filled with pebbles. The women 
wore their ordinary black dress, trimmed, however, with a profusion 
of necklaces, strings of beads, silver badges, wristbands, and ear 
pendents, while in each hand was borne an ear of corn, which was 
wagged from side to side. Both the men and women wore masks 
and striking head-dresses. The masks were heart-shaped, with the 
exception of the base, which was a straight line. They were made 
of buckskin, were painted blue or green, and, like the circular 
masks, had triangular holes cut in them for the eyes and a rec- 
tangular hole for the mouth. The head-dresses consisted of a 
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board-like piece of wood about fifteen inches long and eight inches 
wide. One end of it was carved out, in arch shape, so as to fit the 
head transversely just in front of the ears. The other end was 
trimmed in what resembled a triple turret, squarely notched. This 
head-piece was painted green and decorated in symbolic figures in 
red and yellow. White feathers fluttered from each of the three 
turret-like projections. This peculiar head-gear was held in place 
by strips of buckskin attached at the center of the hollowed-out 
arch and knotted about meshes of the dark, streaming hair, and 
also by a cord passing beneath the chin from the ends of the board 
at the foot of the arch. 

Just as these dancers had formed in column for dancing, atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted toward the passageway of the estufa, 
whence were issuing a dozen or more strange-looking beings. They 
were the "funny men." They did not walk into the plaza, neither 
did they dance into it, but rather tumbled into it, running, hop- 
ping, stumbling, cutting capers, like a troupe of ill-trained clowns. 
In fact, in their clumsy way, they imitated or acted out almost 
every silly performance known to the clown profession. And the 
lookers-on enjoyed their tricks and pranks immensely, to use the 
common phrase ; they hailed the clumsy attempts at a joke and 
the coarse sallies of wit with shrieks of laughter. These "funny 
men" were attired only in breech-cloth; their bodies were daubed 
in transverse rings or bands of black and white ; and their heads 
were decorated with corn husks instead of feathers. They were, 
indeed, "funny men" in appearance as well as in action.' 

While the clowns was thus performing, the column dancers 
moved about the whole plaza in a forward movement, the men 
gravely stamping, the women gracefully tripping. When the en- 
tire plaza was completed in this processional dance, the "couples" 
separated and changed places, all turning and facing each other, 
suggesting by their movements the flexures of a closely folded rib- 
bon. The "couples" then reformed, the double rank strung out as 
before, tramping in a wide circle to the rhythm and measure of the 
monotonous music. The faces were now reversed, and they danced 
in double column back to the starting-point. A rest was then 
taken. 

The very moment that the dancing ceased, the "funny men," 
who had been resting for a few minutes, resumed their performing 
with increased vigor. One funny man climbed a tree backwards. 
Another snatched a millstone and slab from the grinding box in a 
house and, rushing to the plaza, commenced grinding sand upon 
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it, singing in mimicry all the while, and putting handfuls of sand 
in his mouth now and then. He was in this manner mimicking a 
squaw grinding meal. Four or five more played a farce in repre- 
sentation of the immorality of the place. Another got the skull of 
an elk and began to beat it, while several of his fellows danced the 
double-column dance. As they were thus dancing, another one of 
the order walked stately in a reverent manner to the column and, as 
he prayed in jest, sprinkled each dancer with sand and ashes. In . 
this manner did he mimic the sun priest sprinkling the dancers 
with sacred corn pollen in the estufa before they issued from it to 
dance in the plaza. Just as the mock dancers were dispersing, a 
funny man tumbled out of a house with an ear of corn in his hand. 
Reaching the dancing area, he began to gnaw the ear like a dog 
does a bone. Instantly another dog-acting man began to snarl 
and growl, and finally sprang upon the bone-gnawer in a manner 
that would make any stranger expect to see a genuine dog fight. 
At that moment the attention of every one was attracted from the 
pretended dog fight by the shrieks of the girls and women. The 
clowns were making sallies on them. Some of the younger men of 
the fraternity were trying to embrace the older women ; some of 
the older men the young girls. This teasing of the women lasted 
for a minute only. Then all the "funny men," acting upon a pre- 
vious plan, tumbled and rolled over each other towards where the 
war captain was standing, until they were within a yard or so of 
him. Springing to their feet they seized him and carried him on 
their shoulders to the center of the public square. Reaching it, 
they placed him on a piece of buckskin and, in a body, demanded 
a speech, the chief "funny man" introducing him to the motley 
multitude in these words: "Here is our war-captain. He is a 
brave man. He has killed the bear in his hole. He has been the 
hero in many a religious hunt. He has captured the eagle alive 
and unhurt. Years ago he fought the Navajos and drove them 
even to their hogans in their own land. Aye, he is brave I He 
would fight even the demons of the land of fogs and storms. He 
is a brave man. Hear him." 

Tiring of being thus made fun of, the war- captain turned a 
flashing eye upon his tormentors and said: "You shall have a 
speech." Then without further ceremony he proceeded; "This 
earth is flat and round like a pancake and is known to possess four 
places of habitation, situated one above another. Each has for its 
roof the floor of the apartment above it, except this one, which has 
the sky. A long, long while ago our people lived in the apartment 
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beneath this one. For a long time they lived there. Finally one 
day a man saw a hole which led up through the roof to this world. 
He crawled up through it and all the people followed him. The 
mouth of the hole being in the far, far north, a council was called. 
At this meeting the 'principals' decided to move toward the noon- 
day sun. Said they: 'The sun warmed the place from which we 
came; therefore, by moving towards it this earth must become 
warmer.' So they began their march over mountains of ice and 
snow toward the boiling ocean. For a long, long time they jour- 
neyed; but the land of sunshine was not yet reached. On, on they 
marched till their food supply became scanty and their blankets 
became worn out. Then one by one they died of cold and hunger. 
For a while those who survived kept up courage even under the ad- 
verse conditions, and continued their onward march. At last, how- 
ever, their numbers being so depleted, they became despondent 
and wished all to die. At this juncture the mother god, the moon, 
prayed to her husband, the sun, to save the remnant of men, their 
children. So the sun took one of the survivors of our people, 
painted his body in transverse black and white bands, decorated his 
head with corn husks, and suspended an eagle feather behind each 
ear. As soon as thus painted and decorated this man became a 
' funny man,' and began to dance, cut capers, and make grimaces. 
So interested did the people become in his performing that they 
forgot their sorrows and became glad. They then resumed their 
journey, which they continued till they reached the confluences of 
the Rio Grande. 

"Here in this valley they ceased their wandering and took up 
places of abode. Being few in numbers and not being trained in 
the arts of war and defense, they were afraid of the savage tribes, 
the Comanches, Apaches, and Navajos, that dwelt in the region. 
So they established their places of habitation in narrow canyons, 
along cliffs, and in caves. In these they lived a great, great while, 
subsisting on the grain they raised in their fields and on the game 
so plentiful in the country at that time. Then the savage hordes 
began to make inroads into the territory. They killed all the 
game, or, by their presence, it was made unsafe to hunt. They 
took the fields one by one. They drove the people to the cliffs and 
caves; and then either captured these strongholds by storm or 
starved the people until they came out of their own accord and 
gave themselves over to be slaughtered or to be enslaved. Only a 
few places still held out, and these were reduced to such straits 
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that their capture, followed by the massacre of the prisoners, was 
daily expected. Certain was their annihilation. 

"Again the mother god prayed to the sun to save their chil- 
dren, and a second time the great father came to the rescue. At 
this time he placed among them a ' knowing man,' whose name is 
Montezuma. 
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The Pueblo dancer (back view.) 



The head ornament (feathers and 
and spruce twigs removed.) 



"Montezuma defeated the enemies, raised the siege of the caves 
and cliffs, and drove the savages out of the narrow canyons. He 
trained the people in the arts of war. He led them out into the 
open country. He routed the hostile tribes in encounter after 
encounter, and at last expelled them from the region. He in- 
structed the people to build villages in horse-shoe shape with 
continuous outer wall, so that they both served as places of resi- 
dence and as fortifications. He taught them their religious rites 
and ceremonies. He instituted the sacred hunts. He taught the 
people to paint their houses and edifices of worship in representa- 
tive figures of the gods. He made the column dancers the sprouters 
of grain ; the 'funny men' the maturers of grain and of everything 
that lives and grows upon the earth. To the god-clown dancers he 
gave the power to represent men before the deities. To the medi- 
cine men he gave the power over the 'sick' and over death. To the 
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sun priest and his aids he gave the power to intercede between those 
above and men. 

"For a long, long time he lived with them, extending their ter- 
ritory, building pueblos, and erecting temples to the sun. Finally, 
after he had made them a powerful and prosperous people, he 
called them all together and told them that there were many peo- 
ples that he must teach as he had taught them, and that he must 
go and instruct them. 'Then,' said he, 'when I am gone you will 
neglect to do the things that I have taught you. Therefore will 
my father, the sun, come in his wrath, destroy your pueblos, and 
give your fields to another race. After that will you return to do 
the things I have commanded you. Then when you have re- 
turned from your evil ways will I come on the wings of the morn- 
ing, in the chariot of the sun, expel the intruder from the land, 
restore you your ancient possessions, and establish you in all your 
former glory.' 

"After Montezuma had departed the people did exactly what 
the great man said they would. They departed from keeping his 
sayings, quarreled among themselves, and finally became divided. 
Our division came to this valley ; the other went to Pecos, over 
the mountains toward the rising sun. In this valley our people 
builded village after village, only to have an earthquake throw 
them down or to have them razed to the ground by some of our 
many enemies. Finally only one village remained. It was situ- 
ated on the isolated mesa yonder, at the junction of Guadaloupe 
and San Diego canyons. Against this place the palefaces came 
with their cannon, and, after a many days' battle, reduced it to the 
mass of ruins it is this day. Some of our people escaped to the 
Navajo country, but the greater part of them were captured and 
reduced to a state of servitude. While thus under Spanish yoke 
the people built the village and church of San Juan de los Jemez, 
at the boiling springs (Perea), and the village and church of San 
Jose de los Jemez, at Canyon, the ruins of each of which still re- 
main. Then the Indians rose against this race of intruders (1680) 
and killed them all at the two villages. But more palefaces came 
and took possession of the land again. This time they moved us 
all to the valley where we now live. Since then have we done 
penance and mortified our bodies to appease the wrath of the 
great father. And each morning at the early dawn we send a 
man to the top of the mesa yonder to see if the great Montezuma 
is coming with his father on the flaming wings of the morning to 
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expel this race from our land and restore us our ancient posses- 
sions — " 

The drum-beat and the monotonous chanting of the musicians 
drowned the war-captain's voice. The double column reformed 
and the dance was resumed. Around the plaza the dancers pro- 
ceeded as before till the processional movement was completed. 
The so wing-and- planting act was then given. In this act the col- 
umns separated and faced each other. The dancers kept time with 
both the hands and the feet for a minute. Then the columns joined 
at the ends and spread out in the middle area so as to form an 
ellipse. Around this all danced in a side movement to the right 
till each individual faced his respective partner again. Then the 
partners passed each other in a vigorous forward movement, turned 
quickly to the right with sweeping motion, and leaned forward 
nearly to the ground, the men swinging their gourd rattles as if 
sowing grain, the women sticking the ends of the ears of corn in 
the ground in imitation of planting corn. 

At this instant the women rushed out of their houses with bas- 
kets of eatables, ears of corn, gourds, melons, wheat bread, corn 
cakes, etc. These they threw up into the air in all directions. 
When the baskets were emptied, they replenished them and tossed 
the contents toward the abode of those above. Of these eatables 
whoever could catch anything that fell proceded to do so. A gen- 
eral scramble followed, which would remind one much of a sheep- 
salting scene, or probably more like feeding swine in a trough in 
the center of the hog-yard. In this act of throwing heavenward 
the food which heaven has enabled it to raise, the whole tribe dis- 
played its gratitude to those above, and the dance was the harvest- 
dance. 

Thus were the varied scenes continued throughout the entire 
day. Then all lined up in double column with columns facing each 
other. Between these lines the cacique and his aids marched back- 
ward and forward for a considerable time, sprinkled their hearers 
with sacred meal, and prayed to their gods. This scene closed the 
dance. 

THE OPEN- PLAZA COLUMN DANCES. 

These dances are similar to the masked dance above described, 
except that none of the actors are masked and only the women 
wear head ornaments. At Jemez the clown element is usually 
wanting, but at Zia pueblo it is represented in its full strength. 
These dances are had on Catholic feast days and follow mass at the 
Catholic church. The image of the saint of the day is carried to a 
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booth in the plaza by a procession from the church before the 
dance begins. The dance in honor of San Juan ( June 24 ) and 
that of the patron saint, San Diego (November 12), are the prin- 
cipal dances of this type. The latter is followed by an elaborately 
prepared feast. The former, besides the feast element, has a mock 
torrel combat (bull fight) preceding and accompanying it, a "gallo" 
(rooster) race between acts, and is followed by a water- throwing 
performance. 

The torrel combat begins the evening of the 23d of June, con- 
tinues in the streets and plaza and around the church while mass 
is said on the 24th, and flanks the procession with the image on its 
way to the plaza, and keeps up a general hurrah throughout the 
entire day. In this peculiar mock performance a man leading a 
mock bull — a bull hide stretched over a wooden frame supported 
by one or more men with head and body obscured in the frame — 
enters the plaza followed by a dozen or more rough, dirty, shabbily 
dressed, slouch-hatted boys and men, representing Mexican cow- 
boys. At intervals these cowboys tease the bull with sticks till he 
gets enraged, bellows, and charges upon them. Feigning to be 
overcome they fall before him in the mud and water, if any is to be 
found, and are trampled under foot by the enraged " beast. " Being 
then free, the " beast" charges upon whoever may chance to be in 
the street at the time, making women scream and scaring children 
nearly to death. The keepers, then wallowing in the mud till it 
would be hard to tell by their appearance that they are human be- 
ings, make chase after it, and after much cracking of whips, bellow- 
ing and hallooing they recapture it. In the intervals while the 
mock bull is quiet its keepers take it from house to house, and 
from the inmates receive offerings of bread and other eatables, to be 
presented as an offering to the gods whose symbols are in the 
estufas. 

In the "gallo" race, all the boys whose given names are John 
(Juan) — as it is St. John's day — have to furnish a rooster each for 
the race. These roosters, one at a time, are buried in the soft sand in 
the plaza, all but their heads. Then practically all the young men 
of the village, mounted on horseback, gallop by where it is buried, 
lean over in the saddle, grab at its exposed head, and in case any 
one of them succeeds in seizing it, he endeavors to pull it, strug- 
gling, from its buried position. When once it is in possession of 
a rider, the real race begins. All try to take it from him, while he, 
with horse at a full run, pounds his opponents with the squawking 
chicken as they gallop over hills and valleys and through canyons. 
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At last an opponent gets a hold of the fluttering fowl. Then they 
pull till the rooster is literally torn to pieces. Then they contest 
for the pieces in the same manner till there is not a piece left large 
enough for two people to get hold of. Then another rooster is 
buried in the plaza and the race is resumed. Thus is it continued 
till all the Juans have furnished their respective quota of roosters 
and until every participant in the murderous race is as bloody as 
though he had been in a gladiatorial contest. 

In the water-throwing performance the women carry water to 
the house roofs till they have filled every water-containing vessel 
they have. Then, just at dusk, all the men of the village., with 
clothing removed, ride through the streets and close to the houses 
in every direction at a full gallop. As they do this the women 
throw water on them from the housetops. This performance is a 
prayer for rain. 

THE CEREMONIES OF THE DEAD. 

Immediately after a Jemez dies lie is buried, usually with his 
personal belongings. Then the women of the family, aided by the 
medicine men, draw on the adobe floor of the living-room of the 
house of the deceased a large sun circle, with four projecting darts 
of protection, one in each of the four cardinal directions. Within 
this circle they then place a small, crudely carved wooden eSigy of 
the dead one. Over this they throw a new piece of cloth. Then 
on one side of this effigy they place a new earthen jar filled with 
water ; on the other side a basket of eatables, that have been pre- 
pared since the death of the deceased, fhese things they furnish 
so that neither thirst nor hunger should cause the traveling spirit 
to suffer. Furthermore, as the road the soul has to travel is long, 
dangerous, and beset by evil spirits lying in wait to capture the 
defunct or hamper his ultimate felicity, they lay beside the image 
a small war-club and a bow and some arrows, within the representa- 
tive circle of the god of day, to protect the deceased from harm in 
his transit. Moreover, to render the journey safe beyond a doubt, 
they then draw without the circle the footprints of the great 
Montezuma, the "road-runner," who protects the soul in its jour- 
ney to the abode of the good Indian dead. 

As soon as these things are done, the relatives gather around the 
image and the drawing and weep, sob, scream, yell, howl, dance, 
sprinkle sacred meal and corn pollen, and pray loudly to those 
above for the safe journey of the departed soul and its arrival in 
the land of bliss. This performance is continued for four days. 
At about three o'clock in the afternoon of the last day the man an- 
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nually appointed for the purpose goes to the house of the deceased, 
obliterates the sun drawing encircling the image of the dead, car- 
ries the effigy, basket of eatables, water-jar and everything that 
pertained to the departed to the edge of a canyada to the east of 
the low mesa east of the village, and hurls them to the valley be- 
low. Over them he then sprinkles sacred meal for a moment. 
This completes the ceremonies ; the journeying soul has reached 
the land of bliss. 

THE ANIMAL DANCE. 

In the first act of this dance, as seen by the writer in February, 
1900, the medicine-men took all their medicine accouterments to 
the plaza and laid them in a row in a line with the sun, with the 
most important one, according to the Indian notion, heading the 
list, then the next most important, and so on till the long row was 
completed. Beginning at the head of the list, they were arranged 
as follows: Idols, bowls of corn pollen and corn-meal, groups of 
eagle feathers, medicine beads, the skins of snakes and birds, the 
left front legs of bears, bunches of rabbit wool, and the head cover- 
ings of beasts. When the things of medicine were arranged, the 
men of the village, followed by the women, passed down the long 
line in a stooping position and, each one having blown his breath 
on his left band, stroked the curios one by one with it as he sprinkled 
the sacred meal over them at the same time with his right hand. 
The Indian believes that the strength, cunning or health powers 
of the medicine things they thus stroke and sprinkle with sacred 
meal will be imparted to them. 

As soon as all had stroked and sprinkled sacred dust on each of 
the things in the medicine line the curios were removed from the 
plaza, and two men, carrying parallelepiped-shaped drums made of 
corn husks, entered the plaza and seated themselves on opposite 
sides of the public dancing area so as to face each other. They 
then began to beat their curious-looking musical instruments with 
drum-sticks that resembled potato-mashers, except that they were 
were much larger. Scarcely had they seated themselves when the 
caciques and "principals" gathered around them and began to 
chant and gesticulate to the earth, the animals, and the other sacred 
things on the earth, and to those above. 

This chanting was only just beginning when men, dressed in 
the skins of animals or birds, all wearing masks as near as possible 
in the natural shape of the head of the animal or bird they respect- 
ively represented in imitation, came cantering, galloping, crawling 
or "flying" from one of the dressing-rooms to the plaza and com- 
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menced performing according to their respective kind. The buf- 
falo pawed the earth and bellowed. The rabbit and the deer 
leaped from place to place. The turtle proceeded slowly to move 
about. The turkey gobbled and strutted. The coyote howled. 
The bear growled. Followed by the chanters these odd performers 
moved slowly across the plaza till the whole public space was 
danced over. The cacique then sprinkled all the participants with 
sacred meal The actors then dispersed. A new "set" formed, 
and the previous extravagant actions and strange ejaculations were 
gone over again. This performing they continued till "Sol" began 
to hide his face beyond the western highlands. The cacique then 
sprinkled all present with sacred meal, and the animal dance was 
completed. 

THE MEDICINE DANCES. 

These Indians, like all Indians, have medicine dances to cure 
the sick. These are usually held at night. During them the chief 
medicine-man sprinkles the patient with sacred meal, prays to the 
gods, contorts and otherwise mortifies his own body, doctors the 
patient by a crude process of massage, and occasionally gives him 
root-tea to drive "sick" away. While he is doing this a houseful 
of nude men often dance around the couch of thfe sick one. These 
dance and chant with the doors of the room closed till the air in 
the room is nearly foul enough to take one's breath. When they 
have performed as long as they can stand it in the ill-ventilated 
room they rush out into the streets and plaza and run hither and 
thither, uttering shriek after shriek that would make any white 
man's blood run cold. This shrieking is done to drive out the 
evil spirit "sick." The sick one usually dies. 

THE BOW-AND-ARROW DANCE. 

At dusk the evening before the dance, as seen by the writer in 
August, 1900, the cacique and his aids made the rounds of the vil- 
lage, prayed, and sprinkled corn pollen in every house and over 
each inmate of the same. Then to the estufas they proceeded, and 
sprinkled the sacred meal before the symbolic paintings and over 
the images of the gods brought thither for the dance preparation. 
Then the sprinkling in the estufas being completed, four of the 
caciques left the north estufa and went one in each of the four 
cardinal directions for a distance of about a half a mile. Reaching 
their destination, each cacique lighted a low fire and then sat down 
beside it so as to face the silvery faced moon. As soon as seated 
each began to beat a small drum and chant to his deities. This 
they continued till morning. 
-17 
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SUN-GOD SECTION. 
In one of the estufas at Jemez, N. M. 

1. Clouds, the steps to heaven. 

2. The bolt lightining that does not strike the earth. 

3. The bolt lightning that strikes the earth. It is the red snake or Indian devil, called 
Savah by them. 

4. The flash lightning, the god of flowers. 

5. The good snake, the blue snake, the god of rain. 

6. The sun, the father of the universe, and the god of all things. By the Indians he is 
called Patahgatziah or Pay. 

( Printed in the proceedings of the Indian Academy of Science for 1903.) 



At sunrise the next morning twelve chanters and a drummer en- 
tered the plaza from the south estufa, and began to sing and lift 
their hands towards the heavens as if in supplication. It was the 
beginning of the bow-and-arrow dance. Soon the dancers, two in 
number, a man and a woman, descended the ladder of the estufa 
backwards. Both had their faces, arms and all exposed parts of 
their bodies painted or daubed in red war paint. The woman, a 
virgin, let her hair hang loosely over her shoulders; her dress was 
of heavy black cloth, embroidered in shells, in silver badges, and 
in stones precious to the Indians. Her feet were bare. From her 
neck at the front suspended many strings of shell and turquoise 
beads. From the top of her head to the bottom of her dress at 
the back she wore a feathered cord. In her right hand she carried 
a bow and some arrows; in her left, a tomahawk. The man had his 
hair bedecked with feathers. He wore coat, leggings, and mocca- 
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sins, each made of buckskin, beautifully fringed, and painted in 
symbolic designs. At his back he carried a quiver filled with ar- 
rows. In his right hand he gripped a bow; in his left he held a 
heavy rawhide shield, on the front of which was painted the sym- 
bol of the sun. 

Entering the plaza, the dancers crow-hopped, leaped, tripped or 
danced as the meaning of the chant demanded. On separate lines 
in front of the slowly forward- moving musicians and the populace 
who had joined them, they danced back and forth the full width of 
the public dancing area, the squaw facing and dancing in one di- 
rection, the Indian in the opposite. As they thus danced, the half 
of the time that they faced each other the squaw, in mimicry, shot 
at her adversary and drew her tomahawk to scalp him. At the 
same time her approaching foe defended himself with his shield 
and went through the motions of shooting at her with his bow. 
Passing each other, they each leaped and crow-hopped at a rapid 
pace to the turning-point in their course. As they thus danced 
the squaw lifted the tomahawk and the bow and arrows alternately 
above her head, and the Indian elevated first his shield, then his 
bow and arrows, with a quick, vigorous thrust. Reaching the turn- 
ing-points in their respective courses, the inner dancer swung 
around the outer one to a line in the rear. The other dancer then 
wheeled about and performed in the reverse direction over the line 
he had just danced. When these dancers had moved in a sidewise 
movement across the entire plaza they retired, and a new "set" 
took their places and danced the very same dance over again — 
nothing ever gets monotonous to an Indian. In this manner, when 
one "set" broke up another took its place, till night commenced 
coming on. Then the war-captain and caciques lined the people 
up and prayed over them, as they sprinkled them with sacred meaL 
This closed the ceremonies. 

THE AUGUST DANCE. 

On August 2, 1900, thirteen Indians entered one of the estufas 
to fast and pray to complete the act of maturing the crops. On 
August 6 they completed their work, and, leaving the estufa, puri- 
fied themselves in the river. As soon as they returned to the vil- 
lage there followed a plaza dance, which lasted till night. In this 
dance the old men danced around the drummer as they waved their 
hands to bring out the meaning of the song. The dancers, a man 
and a woman, were gaudily dressed. Both had their hair bedecked 
with the long feathers of the eagle's tail. The man carried a gourd 
rattle in one hand and a tomahawk in the other ; the woman, a toma- 
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hawk in her right hand and a bow and some arrows in the other. 
In the dancing they commingled with the musicians, winding back- 
ward and forward, not unlike a snake in his crawling, as they ad- 
vanced, the woman in the lead. When the woman reached the 
front, the bystanders threw bread and various other things into 
the air, to shower down upon the performers. The scrambling for 
these things was wonderful to see. When the residue had been 
trampled in the ground as a thank-offering to the gods, the musi- 
cians formed in double column and the dancers danced in the open 
space between the files. The principal performance was acted by 
the female dancer. She danced and leaped about like a jack-rabbit, 
lifting first the bow to heaven as she leaped to the left, and the 
tomahawk as she leaped to the right. This dance was another 
elaborate prayer for rain and for the maturing of the crops. 

THE BUFFALO DANCE. 

This dance consisted of two dancers, a man and a woman. The 
man was dressed in a buffalo hide. While dancing, he held a bow 
and some arrows in his right hand and a tomahawk in his left. 
The woman was dressed in gala attire, jeweled, and beaded. For a 
head covering she wore the complete neck and head skin of a buf- 
falo. The dance was a peculiar knee-springing, foot-scraping for- 
ward and then backward movement. It lasted the whole day. 

THE DANCE GIVEN IN HONOR OF THE BISHOP. 

In the fall of 1900 the Catholic bishop of Santa Fe visited the 
village of Jemez and, while he was there, the Indians gave a dance 
in his honor. In this dance the dancers were men, four in num- 
ber. Each of these, besides being painted and conspicuously 
dressed, had suspended at his back, from the crown of his head to 
his ankles, a line of war feathers so arranged on a buckskin cord 
that they kept a horizontal position. In dancing, the dancers lined 
up in a line abreast and acted out a vigorous stamping dance, 
varied occasionally by one of the dancers stepping out from the 
line and dancing a clumsy, grotesque jig in front of the bishop. 
The dance lasted about three hours. 

THE BEAR DANCE. 

In the fall after I went to Jemez there was a religious bear hunt, 
and some twenty men went to the mountains to hunt bear. After 
they had been gone about a week I heard a great hallooing and 
the firing of guns in the hills across the river west of the village. 
At that instant some one in the village yelled, "They have killed 
a bear ! They are coming ! A bear ! A bear ! " In a moment the 
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whole village was vigorously astir. Men, boys and squaws were 
on the house roofs, in the streets and plaza, and running to the 
river to meet the hunters, all at the same time. Excitement com- 
pletely ruled. The people of the village, on reaching the river, 
plunged into it, swam and waded it, and made a mad rush to the 
leading horse of the home-coming procession, to be the first to 
touch the bear hide carried on this horse and to be the first to blow 
a hissing breath on it, so that they should receive a special blessing 
of the gods. On meeting the home-coming party they turned 
about and all entered the village in a long-drawn-out procession. 
On arriving at the village, the hunters rode completely around it 
and through each street, and stopped before each house as they 
sang the bear song and fired guns in the air. Completing the vil- 
lage in their singing, they stopped in front of the house of the hero 
of the hunt, the young man who got his hand on the dying bear 
first. As soon as they stopped, the mother came out with a club, 
dragged the bear hide from the saddle, put it on her shoulder, and 
danced a clumsy jig with it as she made a speech to those present. 
Finishing her dancing she threw the hide to the ground, jumped 
on it and pounded it with the club, while she shrieked a hideous 
"Wow, wow, wow," as she batted her mouth with her left hand to 
make the noise the more terrible. After pounding the hide for 
several minutes, she took it into her own house and stretched it on 
the floor with head near and toward the fire a moment. Then 
she took it and laid it in the front part of the room near the door 
Then each and every Indian of the village entered the house, blew 
his breath on his right hand, and stroked the bear hide with it. 
Then, lighting a cigarette, he left the room and went to the plaza 
to hear the hero tell of the adventures of the trip, and of how he 
succeeded in killing the bear. 

This, I learned afterwards, is only a small part of the bear cere- 
monies. At another time I saw the remaining ceremonies performed, 
with the exception, however, that they were performed with a live 
cub bear. They were as follows : 

One morning at daylight, in the fall of 1900, the war-captain 
and his aids, in broad, sonorous, strongly accented words, gave the 
following order to the people as they made the rounds of the vil- 
lage: "Fast and pray these four days. Take part in nothing pleas- 
urable these four days. Go to your homes and do penance." 

For four days no one moved about the village. The streets were 
deserted. The dwellings and estufas, however, were astir. Within 
them every one was occupied in religious ceremonies. In the 
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estufas the "principals" beat small drums, sprinkled sacred corn 
pollen before the images and symbolic paintings, and chanted 
prayers to those above. In the houses, before the altars, paintings, 
and household gods, the inmates prayed, tortured themselves, and 
danced without ceasing. 

As the fourth day began to draw to a close, the caciques entered 
the plaza and kindled small fires at various places. Around each 
of these they set seven sticks in a line in each of the semicardinal 
directions. Over these they sprinkled sacred meal and prayed for 
a considerable time. Then they took up the sticks and, as they 
blew a hissing breath on them, they put them in the fire one by 
one. 

When the stick burning was completed, four men issued from 
the south estufa and went one toward each of the four points of 
the compass. Each of these men carried a young pine in his left 
hand and a bowl of sacred meal in his right hand. Each pine tree 
thus carried has seven feathers suspended from it to the breeze, 
each tree and its feathers symbolizing the Jemez tribe. These 
trees their bearers planted quite a distance from the village. Then 
over them and their fluttering feathers they scattered the sacred 
dust, dedicating them to the moon mother, whom the Jemez be- 
lieves protects his home and village. They then returned to the 
village. 

Throughout the following night men dressed in deerskin embroid- 
ered in symbolic designs raced the streets and plaza at a coyote 
gallop, shaking their shell bells and gourd rattles, and sprinkling 
the dust of the gods toward the goddess of night. 

At daylight the next morning every one in the place bathed, 
rinsed out his stomach with warm water, and combed and did up 
his long hair, according to the Indian custom. Nothing more of 
note occurred throughout the day. 

At dusk a drum on the south estufa sounded and a new set of 
scenes was ushered in. "Wow, wow, wow," shrieked an old woman, 
as she batted her mouth with her hand to make the noise as hide- 
ous as possible. "Wow, wow," she continued, as she entered the 
plaza, carrying a club under one arm and a cub bear in the other. 
" Wow, wow," she shouted, till the people filled the plaza about 
her. Then, as she took the innocent little animal by the neck and 
shook it, she ceased her " wowing," and said : 

"Long, long ago our mother, the moon, went down to the river 
in the early morning to get water to use in cooking breakfast for 
our father, the sun. She dipped the water-jar into the flowing 
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water and filled it nearly full. Then, to complete the filling, she 
took a gourd cup, as we all do, and commenced dipping up cups of 
water to put into the jar. Once, as she was leaning over to fill the 
cup, a bear, which had approached unnoticed, seized her from behind 
and carried her to his great cave in the mountains. In the en- 
trance he then rolled a big rock, so that she could not escape, and 
there he kept her, bringing her food to eat each day. 

''After she had been there a great while she gave birth to a male 
child, the son of the god of day. This child grew to his full ma- 
turity in this cave. He could not get out, because on leaving in 
the morning to search for food the bear always rolled the rock in 
the entrance, and on his returning he closed it behind him with 
the same rock. But, after obtaining his full power, this offspring 
of the parents of all things was able to roll the stone away and go 
where and whenever he pleased. He always contrived, however, 
to go out after the bear had departed in the pursuit of game and to 
return before that animal returned at the close of day. 

"At first this son of the moon mother thought that he was the 
offspring of the bear, but his mother told him who his true father 
was, and related to him how it happened that she was in that mis- 
erable condition. From that time on the mother and son talked 
over plans of escape. At last they made up their minds what to 
do, and at the first opportunity they failed not to put their plans 
into execution. 

"As soon as the bear was out of sight and hearing one morning, 
the son of the great mother rolled the stone from the cave entrance, 
put his mother on his back, and ran and ran and ran all day toward 
the place where the sun sets, because he knew that the sun touches 
the earth on all sides of the great hole at his going down. Towards 
night they could hear the growling bear coming in the distance. 
Harder and harder ran our first brother with our mother. Nearer 
and nearer came the bear. With open mouth he got so close to 
them that his breath blew in our mother's face. With a horrifying 
growl, the animal sprang to seize her. At the same moment our 
brother, with one great leap, reached the palace of the sun. The 
great gate closed and shut the bear out. 

"But the terrible beast charged upon the gate and would have 
broken it in pieces had not our brother left his mother and drove 
him from the palace front with his mighty war-club. Bent upon 
having his wife, as the bear styled our mother, he then attacked the 
palace from the rear. On this side another one of our brothers, a 
son of those above, defended the edifice and drove the infuriated 
animal away. 
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THE MOON-GOD SECTION. 
In one of the estufas, Jemez, N. M. 

1. Clouds. 

2. Bolt lightning that does not strike the earth. 

3. The red snake or Indian devil. 

4. The flash lightning, the god of flowers. 

5. The blue snake, the god of rain. 

6. The moon, the mother god of the universe (called by the Indians Ahtahwahtzah or Pah. 



"To reward these defenders of the sun's wife and of his home, 
the Great Spirit made our first brother the morning star, and the 
other brother the evening star. They are in the heavens, as you 
have all seen them. The morning star still guards the entrance to 
the sun in front, the evening star the entrance in the rear. 

"Ever since the rescue the bear and his descendents have been 
enemies of the moon and her children, and ever since that time it 
has been the woman's duty to destroy the bear every chance she 
can, to avenge the wrong done the moon mother in the long ago. 
Our sons capture or kill them, and we take revenge on the living 
animal or upon his lifeless hide." 

"Wow; wow," shrieked the aged squaw again. The lookers-on 
"struck up" the bear chant. The drummers, who had arrived, 
beat the drum. The aged squaw danced the bear dance, shaking 
first the club towards the god of night, then the struggling little 
bear. The cacique sprinkled the dancer with sacred meal and 
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prayed to those above. The old woman dropped the bear to the 
ground, and as the helpless little thing howled and cried most piti- 
ably, she beat the life out of it. 

Picking up the animal's lifeless body, the old woman shook it 
vigorously. Then dancing across the plaza as she shrieked and 
batted her mouth, she entered her own house and laid the bear 
with head to the fire a moment. Then she took it and laid it in 
the rear of the room. Here the populace followed her. Hither to 
her house the women then rushed with baskets of eatables. Hither 
into this house entered the populace. As they entered each one 
blew his breath on his right hand, patted the bear a moment with 
that hand, passed on, squatted on the floor, and partook of the 
eatables till he had satisfied his hunger. Then all arose, lit the 
ceremonial cigarette, and passed out again into the public dancing 
area. 

Here, seated in the center of the area, the Indian who had 
touched the bear first when it was captured was telling every one 
his hunting adventures and the difficulties he had in capturing the 
cub bear which his mother had just killed. He had told them the 
same story before when they had returned from the hunt, but it 
was still new and interesting to his hearers. 

As the hero was thus relating his hunting trip, men dressed in 
breech-cloths, their bodies painted in symbolic colors, their hair 
decked with feathers, entered the plaza and began to dance in single 
file back and forth across the public dancing-ground, as the chief 
penitents beat drums, sang the bear song, and gesticulated to bring 
out the meaning of the same. Soon almost all of the men and boys 
joined the musicians, and, as all sang and shouted at the top of their 
voices, the whole procession, dancers included, moved toward the 
general feast house of the pueblo. As they neared it, the women 
rushed out of their houses with baskets of eatables. These they 
threw skyward, to shower down upon the dancers and chanters as a 
thank-offering to those above. 

On entering the feast hall, the aged woman, with the hide of the 
cub bear she had killed, headed the procession, dancing, "wow- 
wow-ing," and batting her mouth with her hand. Thus performing, 
she encircled the middle space of the room twice. She then pro- 
ceeded to her son, the hero, blew her breath on him in blessing, 
gave him the hide, and immediately left the room. 

As soon as the mother had departed, the cacique sprinkled the 
bear skin and its possessor with sacred corn pollen, as he prayed to 
his gods. He then cut the left front leg from the hide and placed 
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it amongst his medicine curios. Then, while the populace danced 
from left to right around him, he laid the hide on the gound and 
stamped on it, as he again prayed and sprinkled the sacred, dust. 

The scene at once changed: With one blow, the war-captain 
severed the scalp from the hide and hoisted it on a pole; then 
around this the men danced the scalp dance for hours. This was 
continued till day began to dawn. Then all present seated them- 
selves in the big house or in the street just outside of it. The 
breech-clothed dancers then served them with eatables. At the 
rising of the sun the cermonies closed. 

THE CORN DANCE. 

At dusk one evening in the late summer of 1900 every man, 
woman and child that could walk prepared prayer-sticks, feathered 
them, and then all set out in a long-drawn-out procession, in In- 
dian file, to the bank of the Rio Chiquito, north of the village. 
Here they tossed the sticks out from the mesa wall to the valley 
below. Then after them they cast the pollen of the gods, as they 
prayed to the rulers of heaven and earth. They then marched 
back to the plaza in the same manner as they had came. 

Reaching the public dancing plat, the returning people lined 
up, and the representatives of each clan marched to its respect- 
ive estufa, climbed up the ladder to its roof, and entered it through 
the hatchway. Then around the center post, which supports the 
roof, they danced and prayed to the god symbols on the walls, 
while the caciques sprinkled them with sacred pollen. This they 
continued to do till about eleven o'clock in the evening. Then 
they left the estufa. 

On leaving the estufa some of the men went to digging holes in 
the plaza ; some went to cutting down pine trees and dragging 
them to the plaza ; others, under the direct guidance of the cacique, 
began to prepare a long pole by peeling it and painting it in 
colors, so that it looked much like a barber pole, except that it was 
many times larger. When painted they put a cross on it. Over 
this they suspended a large wreath of corn leaves, interwoven with 
spruce twigs. Meanwhile the men at the plaza set the trees in 
the ground so as to make a crescent-shaped grove, with open space 
facing the north. This completed the night scene. 

At sunrise the populace gathered around the painted pole and, 
with a great shout, raised it to a vertical position. Then before it, 
that is, between it and the village, the dancers, two men alter- 
nating with three women, lined up abreast, facing the pueblo. The 
women were dressed in black cloth, richly embroidered in shining 
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stones, in shells, and in shining silver pieces. The men wore coats 
of bucksin and leggings and moccasins of the same material, beau- 
tifully fringed and embroidered with shells of various kinds. They 
also wore an outer garment of buffalo hide. The women were 
bareheaded; the head-dresses of the men were deerskins and 
feathers of the war eagle. To finish off these singularly rich and 
elaborate head-dresses there was added to each a pair of buffalo 
horns, reduced in size and weight and arranged as they grew upon 
the animal. To give the whole dancing suit a more striking appear- 
ance, the dancers had suspended at their backs, from the crown of 
their heads to their ankles, a line of war-eagle feathers so arranged 
on a buckskin cord that they kept a horizontal position. 

When they were all lined up, the drum on the south estufa 
sounded. The dancers then danced slowly to the public dancing 
plat. Behind them the pole was laboriously carried. On reaching 
the plaza with it, it was set in the ground just west of the arti- 
ficial grove. The dancers then retired to the nearest estufa, as 
the caciques prayed and sprinkled the sacred pollen to the breeze. 

Soon the five dancers, the two men and the three women, reap- 
peared and formed in column abreast inside the crescent arch with 
their faces turned toward the north. The musicians came next, two 
chanters, two drummers, and two flute players. Following these 
came the squaws of the place. They were gaudily painted and 
dressed. Sparkling ear pendents dangled from their ears, and ring 
upon ring of shell beads encircled their necks and reached almost 
to their waists in front. These squaws formed in line to dance in 
a great circle, having the striped pole, the grove and the musicians 
at its center ; four men danced with the squaws, one in each quad- 
rant of the circle. In dancing, these tripped it sidewise to the left, 
moving their feet about four inches at a step ; while, as a counter- 
movement, they waved their hands, first the right and then the 
left, to the time of the music. In these waving hands they gripped 
ears of corn. The moving around the entire circle by each partici- 
pant completed a dancing set. 

The women of the special dancing group of five tripped it lightly 
five steps in succession as they alternately waved ears of corn 
in their hands ; the men vigorously stamped and shook the gourd 
rattles they carried in their left hands and waved the bunches of 
pine twigs they carried in their right hands. Then all wheeled 
about so as to face the east. Then five steps more were tripped or 
stamped ; a whirl to the south was then made. This time the 
dancers raised their hands alternately above their heads in a vigor- 
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ous thrust as they danced. Wheeling so as to face the west, both 
hands were simultaneously elevated above the head, and five steps 
were emphatically stamped by both men and women. Turning on 
their heels so as to face the north, they began to dance as at first. 
Thus they continued to perform throughout the whole "set," and 
from set to set, till the ceremonies were brought to their consum- 
mation. 

At the close of each set the actors retired to their respective 
estufas, and another set of performers, after they had been sprinkled 
with the sacred dust in the presence of the symbolic paintings of 
the sun edifices, came from those houses, similarly costumed, to take 
their places. 

Just as the first set was breaking up the "funny men" came 
tumbling and rolling into the plaza. They were the same black 
and white clowns we have met with before ; but in this case their 
bodies were decorated with corn strung on cords of buckskin and 
hung over their shoulders like wreaths. They were not so funny 
now as when we first saw them. Their principal duty at this time 
was to present to the gods the wrong-doings of the tribe. This 
they proceeded to do, in imitation, to the limit, as the lookers-on 
shrieked and howled with mirth. When the next dancing set 
formed, the clowns retired to the estufas or laid down to rest in 
the shade of the grove till the set was danced through. Then they 
became active again. 

Thus, throughout the whole day, dancing scenes alternated with 
clown performances till evening claimed the land. Then all lined 
up in double column, with columns facing eaoh other. Between 
these lines the caciques marched backward and forward and 
sprinkled all with the sacred dust. Then the columns marched to 
the inner room of the chief cacique's house and deposited the ears 
of corn they carried in their hands or had suspended at their shoul- 
ders. This corn they gave as an offering to the gods for the boun- 
tiful crop they had raised. The dance closed with this scene. 

THE SNAKE DANCE. 

This dance was seen at Zia pueblo, but the Jemez have it also. 
It is there a secret ceremony, performed at night, the same as at 
Zia. 

Just at dusk, at the full of the moon, in August, in 1899, the 
antelope priests went to the place where they had collected snakes 
of every kind to be found in the region. These snakes they fed 
till they would eat no more. Then, after they had sprinkled them 
with sacred meal, they took snake canes having feathers suspended 
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at one end, and with these they rolled the snakes around, waved 
the feathers over them till they became bewildered and uncoiled, 
if x they had coiled. They then picked them up one by one with 
their bare hands, put them in large earthen jars, covered them over 
in the jars with a buckskin covering, and then carried the jars on 
their heads to the central estufa. These they placed around the 
central post in that house. Then around them, in the presence of 
their idols and the symbolic paintings of the house, they danced, 
sprinkled sacred dust, and prayed for a considerable time. 
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DA.*!,** 

MUSIC (Song) 
Used in the round dances in the estuf as. 

Then men, dressed only in breech-cloths and bearing no weap- 
ons whatever, left the pueblo one after another, in a long-drawn-out 
procession, and marched with majestic tread to a point on the adobe 
flat about two miles northwest of the village. This being reached, 
all lined up abreast, facing the village. Then, at a given signal of 
the chief antelope priest, the snake race was on. Instantly the 
competitors were running like deer over the parched ground. For 
a few moments all kept pace with each other. Then four or five 
began to lead out. Then two of these made gains on the others. 
Then one of them began to outstrip the other. Nearer and nearer 
the goal they came. Across the public dancing area the leader 
dashed to the estufa. With one bound he leaped upon the roof, a 
tall, muscular, powerful Indian, with gleaming, piercing eyes. Amid 
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the shouting of the breathless spectators, the chief snake priest 
placed a wreath of pinyon twigs on his head. Triumphant and 
panting, he then left the roof of the estufa. 

Immediately following the race, a horrible, blood-curdling cere- 
mony begun in the estufa. There some of the snake priests, dressed 
in fantastic garments, stood a moment over the jars containing the 
slimy, wriggling, crawling snakes, sprinkled the yellow powder to 
the four corners of the earth, and muttered half audible incanta- 
tions. Then, as they uttered a low, rattling noise, they took the 
reptiles from the jars and passed them to six other snake priests, 
as we would hand a bunch of shoestrings to another person. The 
latter priests squatted about a large bowl containing a dark red, 
medically prepared liquid in which the snakes were to be washed. 
As soon as the passing of the snakes commenced the musicians 
began a low, humming chant, the roughly handled snakes hissed or 
rattled, the big drum measured out the time, and the squatting 
priests beat it with their writhing snakes. This humming, rattling, 
hissing and drum-beating grew gradually louder and louder, and 
wilder and more barbaric and ferocious, until it burst into a fiendish 
shrieking and howling. Just as the excitement had reached its 
height the squatting priests grasped the snakes by their necks, 
thrust them into the liquid, drew them out again, and dashed them 
furiously upon a sanded circular plat called the snake home. 
Around this snake area stood three other priests with snake whips 
to prevent the hissing, rattling, infuriated reptiles from coiling as 
they fell. This they succeeded in doing by a process of rolling 
the snakes about in the sand. As the snake bathing progressed 
the fanatical excitement grew more and more intense. The low, 
murmuring song broke into wild, hideous, unearthly shrieks. The 
six priests grew more wild and fierce. With red-stained hands 
they vigorously dipped snake after snake and dashed it furiously 
down upon the sand till all the snakes had been washed. 

The snakes were then put back into the jars and carried to a 
level spot about two miles up the river from the village. Follow- 
ing them when they set out danced the antelope priests, much in 
the same manner as a baboon trips about in a cage. Their almost 
naked bodies were streaked with white paint, as were also their faces. 
Rattles of various kinds were tied to their knees. Embroidered 
dancing skirts of white cotton hung about their loins. Necklaces 
encircled their necks and extended nearly to the waist line in front, 
and coyote skins were suspended from the waist-belt at the back. 
The chief antelope priest, bearing the sacred symbol of his frater- 
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nity, headed the dancers. Immediately behind this priest followed 
the bearer of the sacred medicine bowl. All the other representa- 
tives of the order carried rattles in their hands, with which they 
kept up a continuous noise like that made by the sacred snakes. 
Four times around the leveled space they danced, and sprinkled sa- 
cred meal when they had arrived there. Then they lined up to 
await the coming of the snake men, whom they had passed on the 
way. With a majestic step the latter soon came, entered the en- 
closed space, and lined up, facing the antelope priests. 

Thus lined up, the snake men presented a grewsome, diabolical 
picture. Their bodies were daubed with dark red paint. Their 
chins were blackened, and outlined with a broad white stripe. 
Their breech-cloths and their moccasins were dyed red with the 
blood of animals. From their ankles, knees, waists and necks sus- 
pended rattling, hideous-looking objects. In their left hands they 
carried snake whips. In the jars on their heads they carried the 
snakes that were to play such a prominent part in the coming ex- 
ercise. 

After the lining up of the snake men, for a moment there was a 
breathless silence. Then at a signal they lifted the jars from their 
heads and poured the snakes on the ground. At the same time a 
deep humming of artificial rattles began, followed immediately by 
a vigorous chant. The chant grew louder and louder. The two 
lines of priests swayed slowly backward and forward towards each 
other, like two lines of writhing snakes. The snake whips were 
constantly waved over the wriggling reptiles. The chief medicine- 
man of the snake ceremonies strode back and forth and scattered 
sacred meal. The snake-priest lines suddenly broke up into groups 
of three. The chant at once grew louder and louder. The dancers 
became more and more excited. One man in each of the groups 
of three dropped to one knee and arose with a squirming snake in 
his mouth. Around the leveled area four times he then danced 
with his snake, as another priest of the set of three to which he 
belonged waved eagle feathers before the reptile to attract its at- 
tention and prevent it from sinking its fangs into its bearer. 
Reaching the starting-place the fourth time, the snake was dropped 
to the ground, and was at once dexterously picked up by the third 
member of the trio. Thus were the reptiles gathered up and 
danced with again till every one in the collection had been danced 
four times round the circle in the mouth of a "carrier" of each 
group. 

As the snakes were being danced with the fourth time, the chief 
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priest of the ceremonies scattered sacred corn pollen in a circle on 
the ground. Instantly a profound silence fell over all. The snake 
men advanced and threw down their snakes within the yellow ring. 
Then at a given signal, with a howl the whole medicine line made 
a mad rush for the circle, and each Indian seized as many snakes 
as he could carry in as many ways as possible. They then all made 
off with them in every direction as fast as they could go, to set 
them at liberty to carry the prayers of the people to the divinities 
for rain. The snake dance is an elaborate prayer for rain. 



